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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight's speaker is ... 
... Kylie Annett 


Kylie is a PhD student at Deakin University and will talk about her research into the relationships between small mammals 
and fungi and present some of the results she has obtained so far. 


At the October meeting 
...the speakers will be Andrew Hill and Kate Hill 


Andrew and Kate will be talking about grasslands biodiversity. 





President’s Corner 


... Deborah Evans 
Office and duty holders 
It is with regret that we have accepted Claire Greenwell's resignation from the Committee and from the position of 
Librarian due to personal commitments. Claire has been a stalwart member of the Committee for many years now, 
holding the positions of Minute Secretary, Vice President and President and then Editor of the Geelong Naturalist 
for five years, during which time she undertook a major revamp of the layout and presentation of the Naturalist. 
She was also the 'prime mover’ in our shift from Clairvaux to the Friends of the Botanic Gardens rooms and in the 
spring cleaning we had of our books and equipment before we moved. We thank her for her many contributions to 
the Club in these various capacities. 


Boneseeding 

Claire is continuing to work with Dennis and Rob Beardsley on the You Yangs Boneseeding project. As you will 
see from her report on page 12, we are now making major progress on clearing the uphill side of the track which 
will reduce the downhill wash of seeds that re-infect the lower areas. My thanks to the all the members and visitors 
who contributed to the August working bee. 


Library 

We are very grateful to Heather Cameron for volunteering to return to the Librarian's job for the time being. We still 
have some work to do in reshelving books and dealing with duplicate copies and other items that we identified for 
disposal during our clean out during the move. Anybody who can assist with this should contact Heather. 


Occupational Health and Safety issues 

Provisions specifically relating to volunteers are part of the new Occupational Health and Safety Act 2004 (Vic) 
that came into force on 1 July 2005. The Committee is currently doing risk assessments on its various activities 
and preparing guidelines for members and visitors taking part in Club activities such as excursions and working 
bees. We have also purchased a set of protective glasses for use during boneseeding and other similar activities. 
Safety involves everybody's participation, so please always follow instructions provided to you by activity leaders; 
use the appropriate safety equipment as indicated; and don't forget to sign the attendance book or sheet for every 
activity. 


GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


We welcome 
Mailing Roster 


Ms Melanie Costanzo 
and Mrs Ivy Taylor 


Jan Venters 
Joan & Tibor Korn 


September 
October 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and 
happy association. 


Members will then be able to find 
out about interesting sightings very 
quickly by checking the webpage. 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


Photograph on front cover by 


David King 
The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 


GFNC Web page: 
hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 


Inland Robust Scorpion Urodacus 
yaschenkoi, Gluepot Reserve, 2005 


See the full article on p. 3 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Buckley Falls area 
Thursday 15 September 2005 


Leader: Bryant Attwood 


Meet: 9 00 am at Buckley Falls Park, Queens Park. 
Enter Buckley Falls Road off Scenic Road and look for 
the 'Buckley Falls Park' sign on the right, 400 m before 
Buckley Falls Lookout. This will be a quiet stroll 
alongside the Barwon River, among the River Red 
Gums, on a flat, mostly sealed, pathway. 


Finish: Midday 


Enquiries: Bryant Attwood 5277 2260 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 
Thursday 20 October 2005 
Bellarine Peninsula 


Leader: Peter Bright 


Full details in October Geelong Naturalist 


Club Excursion 


Brisbane Ranges 


Sunday 18 September 


A study of biodiversity observed along the Ted Errey 
Nature Circuit is always informative and enjoyable. It is a 
great place to learn about the interaction of flora and 
fauna as you walk along the flat paths along Stony 
Creek, the heathlands and woodlands at the upper level 
and the steeper tracks on the drier north-facing slopes. 


We will depart Adams Court, Eastern Park at 9.00 am— 
after carpooling—and assemble at 9.45 am at the 
intersection of Ballarat Road and Clarkes Road at the top 
of the Rowsley Fault. Small groups will be formed to walk 
different sections of the circuit before lunch at the Stoney 
Creek picnic ground. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe Ph. 5243 3916 
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Club Campout 
Homerton and Heywood area 
September 30-October 3 


Leader: Lorraine Phelan 


The environment in the Homerton and Heywood area is 
diverse and at this time of the year will be looking its 
best. The aim of this campout is to explore some of the 
areas of creeks, stony rises, natural forest and heathy 
woodland. 


Members of the Portland Field Naturalists Club will be 
joining us and we will benefit from their local knowledge. 


A dinner on Saturday evening at the Heywood Hotel will 
be followed by a talk/slide presentation by Ivor Graney, a 
local environmentalist. 


Accommodation: Lorraine and Phil Phelan's farm at 
Homerton will be the base. The farm is in a very pleasant 
setting, being surrounded by bush on all sides. As the 
farmhouse is vacant the houseyard can be used as a 
campsite and the facilities in the house, including power, 
will be available. There are two bedrooms in the house 
available on request (a double bed and three singles, 
byo bedding). Alternative accommodation can be found 
at the Heywood Motel or Heywood Caravan Park. 


Meet: The activities are organised for Saturday 

1 October and Sunday 2 October, but participants are 
welcome to set up camp from Friday afternoon and 
delay their departure until Monday. It takes 3—4 hours 
to get there from Geelong, taking the Hamilton 
Highway route. Map reference is Melway 626 A7. 
[More exact details available from Lorraine] 


Enquiries: Lorraine Phelan Ph. 5234 0636 or 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


Plant Group 


Tuesday 13 September 2005 


Being prepared for our club excursion to the Ted Errey 
Nature Circuit in the Brisbane Ranges is the topic of the 
September workshop meeting. As the variety of habitats 
through which the circuit passes produces a wide range 
of plants please bring a range of references which we 
can share to further our knowledge. 
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Out and About 





his amazing picture was taken by Dave King using a 

digital camera and microscope. It shows a mass of 
bright pink eggs from a wax scale that we found on a 
mangrove leaf at Barwon Heads. 


Meat ants, in spite of their name, collect honeydew from 
scale insects and would be attracted to sweet lerps. On 
the Club excursion to Eynesbury last year, we saw meat 
ant mounds covered with white ‘manna’ or lerps. The ants 
moved the lerps around but did not take any down into the 
nest while we watched. We wondered if the lerps were 
merely decoration. | recently came across a note in 
Australian Natural History (Winter 1990) that described 
just one instance, in 1967, in a reserve just north of 
Hillston, NSW, of several mounds of the meat ant 
Iridomyrmex sp. that were ‘littered and white with lerps 
transported from surrounding eucalypts heavily infested 
with Glycapsis species [lerp psyllid insects]. There was no 
observable forceful removal of lerps covering nymphs, nor 
any evidence that lerps might be food for the ants.’ If you 
cut open a gall you will probably find a grub curled up 
inside. Galls are abnormal growths that insects stimulate 
plants to provide for them, a safe, warm home full of food. 
The larva feed on plant sap. 





Gall on Manna Gum 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





... Valda Dedman 


Many gall insects are specific to their hosts. The 
Goodenia ovata gall, for instance, forms oval mauve- 
green bulges on Hop Goodenia stems. The Casuarina 
Gall looks like miniature misshapen cones. Apiomorpha 


8 gall insects are specific to eucalypts. Male larvae live in a 


tubular gall that allows the winged adult to emerge. 
Female galls are larger and more box-like. Sometimes 
there are compound galls, with several males living in little 


| pits or tubes in a specially enlarged section of the female 


gall. The adult female never leaves home. She only lives 
to mate. One species has no mouth, legs or antennae and 
her wrinkled pear-shaped body is clothed with fine hairs 


J and covered with a floury secretion. Her tiny paramours 
T are handsome fellows with long slender legs and 


antennae, and two long white filaments trailing out behind 
his abdomen. 


In February the rains came to the You Yangs and filled 
the dams. Eggs that had been buried in dry mud hatched 
and seldom seen water creatures emerged. We saw the 
pretty pink fairy shrimps on the May excursion. | took my 
U3A class the following month and we found clam 
shrimps that looked like tiny freshwater mussels. They 
jumped around the viewing dish, waving a multitude of 
legs through the gap in their two semi-transparent shells. 
They were Limnadia, that filter-feed on vegetable detritus, 
using a current stirred up by their ‘legs’ . We could see the 
growth rings on the shells. Inside their shell, they have a 
distinctly crustacean shape, but they belong to their own 
distinctive order, Conchostroca. 


&» 


ANGAIR Wildflower Show 


Anglesea 


17-18 September 


The GFNC will set up a display as usual. Helpers are 
needed for setting-up, dismantling and manning the 
display. 


If you can help contact Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
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Inland Robust Scorpion, Urodacus yaschenkoi (Birula, 1903) 
Urodacinae, Scorpionidae. 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Urodacus yaschenkoi, Urodacinae, Scorpionidae 





hilst acting as a Volunteer 

Ranger at the Birds Australia's 
Gluepot Reserve, South Australia 
(33° 10° 05°S 140° 07° 23°E) during 
January and February 2000, the 
opportunity was taken to conduct a 
series of invertebrate surveys. Using 
small pit-fall traps a number of 
Urodacus yaschenkoi were collected, 
giving an indication that the Reserve 
contained a large population of this 
scorpion. The area around the 
homestead was particularly well 
inhabited judging by the number of 
burrows present. The area was 
sparsely vegetated red sandy soil. 
Each burrow had a conspicuous 
entrance of crescent shape. The 
burrow may be up to one metre deep 
(Yen, 2003), usually having several 
spirals in their descent and ending in 
an enlarged chamber. Temperature 
and humidity at this depth form a 
suitable habitat for a hygrophilic 
creature living in an arid zone. 


During the hours of darkness U. 
yaschenkoi emerges, usually lying in 
wait at the burrow entrance, to seek 
prey consisting of beetles, ants, 
crickets etc., although occasionally 
cannibalism may ensue. Moving away 
from the burrow to seek prey ora 
mate would be made when conditions 
of humidity were suitable. Sight is 
undoubtedly very poor. Detection of 


prey is made by means of sensing 
vibrations and scent. This is achieved 
with sensory hairs, slit organs on the 
legs and the pectines. Prey is grasped 
and crushed by the pincers on the 
pedipalps and the sting, on the tail 
end, is brought over injecting venom 
to anaesthetise the prey. While thus 
held by the pedipalps, the mandibles 
will tear at the prey dismembering it. 
Digestion is achieved by exuding fluid 
containing enzymes that liquidise soft 
tissue of the prey; the resulting liquid 
is then absorbed into the mouth. 


Scorpions are viviparous—that is they 
give birth to live young. Once born 
they are carried on the mother's back 
for a period that is dependant on the 
first stage of growth. Growth is 
achieved in stages, each termed an 
instar, usually amounting to at least 
six instars to adulthood. A 
morphometic study by Mark Newton 
has established a regression equation 
for determining the instar status of a 
specimen, y = 2.7988x-1.6301, where 
y - length of five metasomal (tail) 
segments and x = carapace length. 


Description 

As an adult the general appearance 
of U. yaschenkoi is as illustrated and 
using Nerwton’s equation it would 
have to be at least a sixth instar. 
Overall colour is a reddish-brown, with 


the legs paler. The tips of the 
pedipalps, pincers, and the sting on 
the end of the tail are dark brown to 
black. 


Placed above the mouth are two pair 
of mandibles used in dissecting the 
prey. This species has three pair of 
eyes—one pair situated medially on 
the carapace, the other two pairs 
placed laterally on the front of the 
carapace. Each of the eight legs 
terminate in a pair of simple claws, a 
notable feature of which is that in 
each pair the claws are of markedly 
different sizes. Placed ventrally on the 
prosoma (Gk. Pro, before; sóma, 
body) there is a pair of comb-like 
processes. These are the sensory 
pectines. They are chemosensory 
organs and probably also detect 
moisture level. Respiration is 
achieved through a pair of book lungs 
on each of the ventral surfaces of the 
first four segments of the mesosoma 
(Gk. meso, middle; s6ma, body). 


References 
Newton, M. The Spiral Burrow, 
www.thedailylink.com/ 


thespiralburrow.html 
Walker, K. et. al. (2003) Spiders and 


Scorpions Commonly Found in 
Victoria, Royal Soc. of Vict. 
Melbourne. 


&» 
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Angahook-Lorne State Park Excursion 


21 August 2005 
...Margaret MacDonald and Deborah Evans 


F ifteen members joined Margaret MacDonald for a day Our thanks to Margaret and Evelyn for letting us in on 

some of the secrets of this lovely part of one of our most 
easily accessible local Parks. | certainly hope to be able 
to return in November when the Rufous Fantails are due 
back! 


spent in her 'backyard', the Moggs Creek area in the 
Angahook-Lorne State Park. We were also fortunate to 
have Evelyn Jones with us, who knows the area well and 
willingly shared her local knowledge with us. 


In the morning we walked the 2 km Moggs Creek Circuit 
Trail, taking considerably longer than the sign indicated, 
which of course is typical for field naturalists! This track 
follows the course of the creek and with the moist 
conditions, the mosses, grasses, ferns and other 
vegetation looked most attractive. Tall Greenhoods 
Pterostylis melagramma were a feature of the walk 
although they were of short stature. Some very fine 
colonies of Nodding Greenhoods Pterostylis nutans were 
greatly admired. Margaret drew our attention to the 
difference in texture (touch) of the Common Ground Fern 


Calochlaena dubia and the Bracken Pteridium esculentum 


that grew side by side in some places. 


Birds are always a feature of this walk, and it was 
disappointing that some of the species we would expect 
to find were not sighted or heard. Nevertheless we were 
accompanied all the way by calls from a variety of 
species. (See Barry Lingham's list below.) 


Margaret pointed out the cuts on the trees made by the 
Yellow-bellied Gliders and explained that ants, 
honeyeaters and sugar gliders all feed from these same 
cuts. Powerful Owls in the area over the last few years 
have certainly diminished glider and possum populations. 


After lunch we drove a short distance up the Old Coach 
Road and walked up on to the ridge between Moggs 
Creek and Fairhaven through heathland rich in 
biodiversity. Although spring had not yet arrived there 
were quite a few flowers open for all to admire and they 
certainly produced a colourful display. Features were 
perhaps the extensive population of Sweet Wattle Acacia 
suaveolens, and a few tiny Slaty Helmet Orchids Corybas 
incurvus and Leopard Orchids Diuris pardina that were 
flowering in a few places. Margaret was also able to 
identify for us a number of the orchids not in flower. We 
were fortunate enough to be there at the perfect time to 
admire the many patches of the purple Common Hovea 
Hovea heterophylla which only has a short flowering 
season. (See Margaret MacDonald's plant list on page 6.) 


It was noticed that Silver Wattle Acacia dealbata has 
found its way up on to the ridge, and the general feeling 
was that this plant appeared out of habitat. There was 
also some evidence of Cinnamon Fungus downhill from 
the track on the Moggs Creek side. 


Despite the threatening weather the group did make it to 
the end of the ridge where we gained a spectacular view 
of the coast to Lorne with the settlement of Moggs Creek 
in the foreground and the Otway Ranges in the distance. 
Hakea decurrens Bushy Needlewood with its attractive 
pink foliage was putting on a fine display. 








GFNC members at Moggs Creek-Fairhaven Ridge. 
Photo: Deborah Evans 


Bird List 


...Barry Lingham 
Moggs Creek Circuit (18 species) 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Fantail 
Pied Currawong 


Moggs Creek/Fairhaven Ridge (7 species) 
Nankeen Kestrel 

Rufous Bristlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Eastern Spinebill 

Pied Currawong 

Welcome Swallow 

Fairy Martin 
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Invertebrates at Moggs Creek 
...David King 


n the area along Moggs Creek, 38° 27° 22°S 144° 03° 

29°E, the Wood White butterfly Delias agarippe was 
observed flying in the canopy, possible seeking its 
Mistletoe larval food plant. On the track a caterpillar 
was observed, a looper of the Geometridae family. 
Under the bark of a tree, some three metres above 
ground, a scorpion was discovered, identified as 
Isometroides angusticaudis. 


Several nests of the Bull Ant Myrmecia nigriscepts were 
seen on the heathland, 38? 27^ 29'S 144° 04° 27°E, and 
a very interesting turret constructed of sand grains was 
found protruding from a Cone Bush. No animal 
responsible for this was observed. It was recalled that 
a similar construction by the ant Camponotus 'innexus' 
had been found on Inverleigh Common, (King, 2000). 


Reference 
King, D.F. (2000) Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 35, No. 9. 


Ant tube protruding from Isopogon bush 
Photo: David King 





Fungi, Moggs Creek 
Photo: Deborah Evans 
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Fungi at Moggs Creek 
Photo: David King 





Coral XM Moggs Creek 
Photo: Deborah Evans 





Lichen, hagas Creek 
Photo: Deborah Evans 


Continued on next page 
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Flora list, Moggs Creek Circuit Flora list, Roadside and Moggs Ridge 
FERNS SEDGES 

Adiantum aethiopicum Common Maidenhair Fern Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge 
Blechnum wattsii Hard Water Fern LILY IRIS GRASSTREE 

Calochlaena dubia Common Ground-fern Lomanara longifolia ssp. longifolia Spiny-headed Matrush 
Doodia australis Common Rasp-fern Patersonia fragilis Short Purple-flag 
Pteridium esculentum Bracken Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree 
GRASSES ORCHIDS 

Poa sieberiana Grey Tussock-grass Caladenia sp. Spider Orchid 

Poa morrissii Soft Tussock-grass Corybas incurvus Slaty Helmet Orchid* 
Poa tenera Slender Tussock-grass Diuris pardina Leopard Orchid* 
Tetrarrhena juncea Forest Wire-grass Leporella fimbriata Fringed Hare Orchid 
SEDGES & ALLIES Leptoceras menziesii Hare Orchid 

Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood* 
Lepidosperma sp. Sword-sedge DICOTYLEDONS 

LILIES Acacia dealbata ssp. dealbata Silver Wattle (Introduced?) 
Dianella brevicaulis Coast Flax-lily Acacia genistifolia Spreading Wattle* 
Lomanara filiformis sp. Wattle Matrush Acacia suaveolens Sweet Wattle* 
Lomanara longifolia ssp. longifolia Spiny-headed Matrush Acacia verniciflua Varnish Wattle* 
ORCHIDS Acrotriche serrulata Honeypots* 
Pterostylis melagramma Tall Greenhood* Allocasuarina misera Small Sheoak* 
Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood* Amperea xiphoclada Broom Spurge* 
DICOTYLEDONS Aotus ericoides Common Aotus* 
Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood Argentipallium obtusifolium Blunt Everlasting* 
Acacia mucronata Narrow-leaf Wattle* Banksia marginata Silver Banksia* 
Acacia verniciflua (common variant) Varnish Wattle* Daviesia brevifolia Leafless Bitter-pea* 
Acacia verticillata Prickly Moses* Dillwynia glaberrima Smooth Parrot-pea 
Acaena novae-zelandiae Bidgee-widgee Drosera macrantha Climbing Sundew* 
Acrotriche serrulata Honeypots* Epacris impressa Common Heath* 
Billardiera scandens Common Apple-berry Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate Stringybark 
Bossiaea prostrata Creeping Bossiaea Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia* 
Brachyscombe multifida Cut-leaf Daisy Hakea ulicina Furze Hakea 
Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria Hakea decurrens ssp. physocarpa Bushy Needlewood* 
Clematis aristata Mountain Clematis Helichrysum scorpioides Button Everlasting 
Coprosma quadrifida Prickly Currant-bush Hibbertia riparia Erect Guinea-flower* 
Cymbonotus preissianus Austral Bear's Ear* Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea* 
Derwentia derwentiana Derwent Speedwell Isopogon ceratophyllus Horny Conebush* 
Dichondra repens Kidneyweed Leptospermum continentale Prickly Tea-tree 
Drosera peltata ssp. auriculata Tall Sundew Leptospermum scoparium Prickly Tea-tree 
Drosera peltata ssp. peltata Pale Sundew Leptospermum myrsinoides Silky Tea-tree 
Epacris impressa Common Heath* Leucopogon virgatus var. virgatus Common Beard-heath* 
Eucalyptus cypellocarpa Mountain Grey Gum Monotoca scoparia Prickly Broom-heath 
Eucalyptus globulus ssp. globulus Southern Blue Gum Phyllanthus hirtellus Thyme Spurge 
Eucalyptus globulus ssp. bicostata Victorian Blue Gum Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat-pea* 
Eucalyptus tricarpa Ironbark* Pultenaea humilis Dwarf Bush-pea 
Fucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum Spyridium parifolium Dusty Miller* 
Euchiton involucratus Common Cudweed Tetratheca ciliata Pink Bells* 
Geranium potentilloides Crane's-bill Viola cleistogamoides Hidden Violet 
Glycine clandestina Twining Glycine * = flowering 

Gonocarpus tetragynus Common raspwort 

Goodenia ovata Hop Goodenia* 

Goodia lotifolia var. pubescens Golden Tip 

Hibbertia riparia Erect Guinea-flower* 

Hyarocotyle hirta Hairy Pennywort 

Olearia argophylla Musk Daisy-bush 

Olearia lirata Snow Daisy-bush 

Olearia phlogopappa Dusty Daisy-bush 

Oxalis exilis Shady Wood-sorrel 

Ozothamnus ferrugineus Tree Everlasting 

Plantago varia Variable Plantain 

Pomaderris aspera Hazel Pomaderris 

Prostranthera lasianthos Christmas Bush 

Pultenaea daphnoides Large-leaf Bush-pea 

Rubus parvifolius Small-leaf Bramble 

Senecio glomeratus ssp. 1 Annual Fireweed 

Senecio tenuiflorus Slender Groundsel 

Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller , o0 

ve n si cin EG eel Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea, Anglesea 28 August 
Viola hederaceae Ivy-leaf Violet 2005 [see also p. 8] 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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t's funny how one thing leads to 

another—or maybe you're just dead 
ignorant of something until someone 
gets you going. 


Val had watched some Crimson 
Rosellas working over the trunk of the 
lronbark out front, and they seemed to 
be eating ‘white things’. Slow to get 
going, a day or two later, | put on my 
glasses (serious stuff this!) for a 
closer look at this ‘curiosity’. As it 
turned out there were plenty of these 
white things, little fingernail sized sacs 
with crimped edges. Spiders sacs 
probably. Lerps or scale? | don’t think 
SO. 


So this is what the parrots were 
about—yes, something new to me 
(thanks to Val), and yes—worth 
recording—and yes,--! should have 
shown more interest at the beginning. 


But wait for the punch line. Having 
been moved to closely examine the 
trunk, | found a thriving miniature city. 
Within the deep corrugations were 
webbed tunnels of tiny spiders, Cup 
Moth cocoons, (yes just like tiny 
cups), a wasp's mud nest, a hairy 
caterpillar, and a Case Moth's mobile 
home covered with neatly trimmed 
sticks—as well as all those ‘white 
things’. 


Now all these were on a small area of 
trunk and strategically placed to 
escape the weather. It’s mind-blowing 
to contemplate the amount of life this 
one tree must support. So when we 
destroy a tree, and then the forest... 


But wait, don’t go away, there’s more. 
Blow your mind on an Anglesea 
heath—count the plant species! 


Now, off you go! 

Anglesea 9.9.04 

On this sunny afternoon the 
heathland was at its best with a 
promise of coastal vistas and perhaps 
a good bird sighting. 


There were mauve daisies scattered 
through the heath, solitary, as if 
preferring their own company. 
Delicate Love-creeper sprawled over 
other plants, sometimes in such 
numbers that it became a ‘cloud of 
soft blue flowers’. Tiny cypresses, 


This Month 


decorated with numerous white daisy 
flowers were indeed Cypress Daisy- 
bushes—so there you go. And there 
were patches of papery white 
Everlastings edging close to the cliffs. 


Persistent attention seekers were the 
Parrot-peas with their vibrant bright 
yellow and red, large flowers on small 
plants, and really showy! 


Upstanding, and a cheery yellow, 
were the Yam Daisies. The yellow 
theme was continued by the Golden 
Wattles in the adjacent bush. There 
were many others vying for 
attention—and Correa and Common 
Heath had to be listed. We were not 
sure about the wren-like bird we 
heard singing from the top of a shrub 
but we certainly recognised the two 
Blue-winged Parrots feeding by the 
river in Anglesea. 


Caged birds nest door—l wonder 
if... 

Newtown 12.9.04 

| heard the high pitched, almost frantic 
| thought, ‘kee,kee!’ calls of a raptor 
above the excited yelling of a lynch- 
mob of local birds—Magpie-larks, 
Little Ravens and Wattlebirds. 


Suddenly a hawk flew up from our 
neighbour's yard and fled into the 
bushy tree in our back yard corner 
where it took refuge. This frustrated 
the noisy mob which soon dispersed 
except for the cautious and watchful 
New Holland Honeyeaters and 
Blackbirds which continued to sound 
the alarm. 


The hawk seemed to be favouring a 
foot, moving gingerly and, for much of 
the time, standing on one leg. Froma 
short distance we took in all the 
features of an immature Goshawk but 
| had yet to see its tail. | approached 
quietly until | stood with it a couple of 
metres above me. Now the tail was 
clearly seem—straight end with a 
slight notch. It seemed quite 
unconcerned with our presence. And 
we—we were just appreciative of the 
opportunity to admire its wild beauty. 


Later research suggested that our 
visitor was a first year female Collared 
Sparrowhawk. 

Stentor in the bulrushes 
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...J0e Hubbard 


Fyansford 14.9.04 

From the reed beds along the river 
came the unmistakable and welcome 
call of Reed-Warblers. This has got to 
be one of the more evocative bird 
songs. To me it confirms the arrival of 
Spring and all its prospects. 


To some it might be the cuckoo and 
for them here it was too—the 
descending trill of a Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo. 


Another bird of the reed beds, the 
Little Grassbird, was present, but shy 
in habit and song—its plaintive whistle 
barely perceptible. 


Both it and the warbler are secretive 
birds, tantalising the watcher with 
glimpses of brownish birds which 
could be either. 


To get you going... 

Anglesea Heathland—From Great 
Ocean Road turn left to Purnell Street 
(opposite shopping centre) and park 
at end. You will be close to heathland 
and cliff walk. Along this walk, and not 
too far in, we’ve seen Emu-wrens 
(only once mind you!). Vicroads 296 
F3 


Bushland and Heath—Turn right off 
Great Ocean Road into O’Donahue 
Road, entrance to bush on left. Last 
year (21.9.04) short walk to find 
Mayfly, Gnat, Bearded Greenhood, 
Spider Orchids, shrubs Soft Bush-pea 
and large Bush-pea. Vicroads 296 B7 


Near the power station a mass of Blue 
Lilies, and if you’re visiting on a warm 
sunny day you'll find yellow Sun- 
orchids. 


When Anglesea is at its best, 
wildflowers seem to be everywhere, 
so the message is to just GO! 


And finally—a special Cheers! To our 
country friends out at Barwon Downs, 
Eurack et al. 
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Getting to know the Club's volunteers 
lan Woodland 


| an Woodland has been a member of GFNC since it 
started at the Reform Presbyterian Church in Fenwick 
Street Geelong. 


He was born at Rochester, Victoria and, together with his 
brother Dennis and sister Patricia, was encouraged by his 
parents to observe all areas of natural history. During 
weekends they walked along country roads and were 
encouraged to find specimens such as leaves, cocoons, 
fungi and feathers. Just after WW2 the Woodland family 
moved to Geelong with the aim of furthering the education 
of the family. lan was a teacher and school principal for 
nearly 40 years. 


In 1961 lan attended the inaugural meeting of GFNC at 
Fenwick Street and was a committee member for many 
years and also Treasurer for some time. He was greatly 
influenced by fellow club members, in particular Trevor 
Pescott, Owen Andrews, John Hunt, Gordon McCarthy, 
Ralph Baldwin, Geoff Mathison, Ted Errey, Diana 
Primrose, David King, Dick Southcombe, Geoff Carr and 
Graeme Tribe. These people formed the backbone of 
GFNC. Being a generalist field naturalist lan is interested 
in many areas—especially bird life, native plants and sea 
life. lan started a Junior Field Naturalist Club which 
commenced 30 minutes before the monthly meetings. 
Due to ill-health he had to retire from this important 
activity. When Ted Errey started the Botany Group the 
meetings were held at the home of Mr and Mrs Yeoman. 
Ted gave detailed lessons in botany. Frances Poole, Elsie 
Poole, Leila Ramsay, Edna Yeoman, Betty Quirk and lan 
were active participants. 


At one meeting Arthur Chapman asked if any member 
who had studied Monarch Butterflies could contact him at 
the conclusion of the meeting. Arthur and lan became 
good friends and worked together while Arthur filmed the 
life cycle of the Monarch Butterfly. It took them three 
years and won a Kodak Oscar award from the Australian 
Federation of Movie Makers. It was the catalyst for lan's 
long fascination with movie making and he has quite a 
few trophies in his cupboard in recognition of his skill with 
the movie camera. Both lan and Arthur filmed GFNC 
activities for many years. Arthur gave lan some good 
advice. 'Film close up to get impact and never film wild 
animals or birds unless you can see the whites of their 
eyes.' One memorable occasion was a trip to Mount Baw 
Baw when a Leadbeater's Possum was spotted and all 
members were able to take photos of it. Other special 
camps were held at the Rocklands, Grampians, Mount 
Macedon, Portland and the Kentbruck Heath, Marysville 
and Bendigo. All of these camps left an indelible 
impression on him. Monthly excursions were also full of 
interest as well as bird-banding and sailing around parts 
of Port Phillip Bay with the Bird Observers' Club. Many of 
the films were shown at GFNC meetings. lan still has all 
of his films and keeps them in supple condition so they 
don't become brittle. 


Later lan travelled to the Great Barrier Reef to film all 
sorts of marine life. In the 1970s he went around the world 
on a natural history tour—from Sri Lanka to the 


Seychelles (where he observed the Aldabra tortoise, coco 
de mer (Double Coconut), the rare Brown Parrot as well 
as migratory birds nesting at the island of Cousin (a 
wildlife reserve ), the national parks in Kenya and then on 
to Great Britain (including the Outer Hebrides), and a long 
flight to Ecuador to go on a scientific excursion to 
Galapagos Islands. The group followed the route that 
Charles Darwin took in the Beagle to see all the creatures 
on the islands. lan compared the habitat of the Galapagos 
tortoise with that of the Aldabra Tortoise, filmed Waved 
Albatross, Darwin's finches, the very rare Vermillion 
Flycatcher, Land Iguanas, Marine Iguanas, lava lizards, 
sea lions, fur seals, frigate birds and Blue-footed Boobies. 
From Galapagos he flew to Peru and then to Machu 
Picchu the hidden fortress of the Incas. lan and friend 
John Brownbill travelled by bus right to the south of 
Argentina and then back to Paraguay to view the Iguacu 
Falls on the border of Brazil. From Brazil they went to 
South Africa where they went on safari. lan has also been 
to India, Nepal and Mount Everest National Park, has 
tracked the Bengal Tiger and flown up to Namche Bazaar 
to film Mount Everest at sunset. His knowledge of history 
and natural history is outstanding. 


lan has recently donated a book to the GFNC library 
which gives a detailed account of the natural history of 
Madagascar. It is one part of the world he has never 
visited but says that 'perhaps a younger person might 
take up the challenge and explore the home of the 
lemurs’. 


lan always tried to encourage young people to take a 
keen interest in natural history and science, and says that 
even in the twilight of one's life there are many things to 
observe. 'Make a list of birds that come into your 
backyard’, he suggests. He is truly grateful for the 
knowledge he has gained through the GFNC. 





Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea, Anglesea, 28 August 
2005. This is the uncommon white form of the plant shown on 
page 6. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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GPS: finding your way there and back again 
Bretan Clifford 
Bird Group 18 August 2005 


PS stands for Global Positioning System. It is a 

system that uses satellite signals and a receiver to 
provide location coordinates. The GPS evolved from the 
NASTAR (Navigation System with Timing and Ranging) 
developed for US military navigation. It relies on 24 
satellites orbiting high above the earth. Each satellite 
sends information about its time, location and system 
health. The GPS receiver needs signals from at least four 
satellites to accurately fix the coordinates of the receiver. 
It finds the position by using the distance from satellite 
(= travel time radio signal) and triangulation techniques. 


Several factors limit the accuracy of the GPS: 

° Selective availability 
Until May 2000 the US government deliberately 
degraded the signal so that the maximum accuracy 
was only +200 metres. Accuracy is now +10 
metres. It is assumed that the degradation will not 
be resumed. 

° Satellite visibility 
Radio signals cannot travel through solid objects. 
Accuracy is limited by hills, buildings, vehicles, tree 
cover or other objects blocking the signal path. The 
GPS notes how many satellites signals are being 
received. 

° Satellite geometry 
The GPS can make more accurate readings when 
the satellites are well spread across the sky rather 
than more directly above (as occurs in a gorge) 

° Signal multipath error 
The signal may reflect from other objects and this 
creates errors. 


Mapping concepts 


All maps rely upon some basic concepts to allow accurate 


fixing of the position of an object. 

o Scale and projection 
The scale determines the ratio of map length to 
actual length. The projection describes how the 
spherical earth is transformed to fit on to a flat 
piece of paper. The projection used depends upon 
the map scale. 
>1:250,000 Lambert Conformal Conic 
<1:250,000 Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) 

° Co-ordinates and units 
There are two main systems of coordinates. The 
latitude and longitude may be measured. Units are 
in degrees (and parts of a degree). The alternative 
is the UTM where all measurements are given in 
Eastings (metres) and Northings (metres). The 
GPS receiver can be set up to record using either 
system. Most maps have both sets of coordinates 
marked on them. The Melways street directory has 
the UTM grid shown on its maps. 


Uses of the GPS 
The GPS can be used for several purposes. As a safety 
device in remote locations, the GPS can show: 


...Barry Lingham 


e the direction to a particular site 

e your current location 

e where your vehicle is 

You still need a good map, the ability to observe the 
topography and some bush sense. Bush with few 
features, such as Mallee, tropical savanna or mulga 
country is best navigated using a GPS. 


The GPS can record locations of interest (bird sighting, 
a plant, geological specimen etc). The locations can then 
be plotted later, either on a map or on an aerial 
photograph. Bretan gave an example of raptor sightings 
he had made over long stretches of road in Northern 
Australia. He pushed a button on the GPS for each 
sighting and then stopped after about 6 sightings to 
record the species for each location he had noted. The 
end results were plotted on a computer to give a detailed 
map of all the sightings. 
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Bretan's sighting records in Northern Australia. Guess 
which section involved driving at night! 


The GPS is a very useful tool to record a track. As a 
person moves along a set path, the position can be 
recorded. The same path can then be followed exactly in 
the future by replaying the recorded track. This would be 
valuable to someone following a particular bird survey 
route. Another person can easily follow the same route 
shown on the GPS. The GPS can also be used to stop 
people getting lost in remote locations where the roads 
are often not marked on maps. If someone familiar with 
the area has already driven along a particular route, the 
GPS readings can then be used for future travelers who 
wish to follow the same route. 


Databases of records 
Once sighting records have GPS locations added, it 
allows a database with concise location information to be 
archived. This is the approach used by Birds Australia in 
the Bird Atlas. The data can be plotted on to population 
distribution maps using computer software. 

Continued next page... 
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Buying a GPS To find out more, visit these websites: 
Costs range from about $200 up to $1000s. More Johnny Appleseed (Sales) www.ja-qps.com.au/ 


expensive equipment has differing screen size, memory The NASA Global Positioning System 
and functions. Some models have built in maps and street swww.grc.nasa.gov/WWW/MAEL/ag/gps.htm 


directories so that you will never get lost again! A Australian Bird Atlas 

reasonably priced GPS that covers most functions wwwA2.abc.net.au/birds/mapviewer.html 

needed by a field naturalist is the Garmin GPS72 for 

$289. Other brands include Magellan and Leica. Many thanks to Bretan for his excellent instructions about 
the exciting uses for a GPS. 


«€» 
Wildlife in the suburbs 


1. Pepperdine Park 
Parkland Court, Highton Melway Map 451, A12 


Gas residents have transformed a bare paddock into a haven for wildlife and it is a popular walking area. The 
wetland is noisy with frog calls and Gang-gang Cockatoos are resident in nearby eucalypts almost year round. 
Only local species of trees, shrubs, rushes and grasses have been planted and regeneration is starting to happen. It's 
a great spot to visit, especially early in the morning. 
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Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Mud Islands 


Geelong Naturalist articles 


Friends Group needs new members 


Monthly trips to the islands are available in a large boat; The deadline for the next edition of the Geelong 
gain an insight into the new Marine National Park, and Naturalist has been changed because of the club 
enjoy the most up to date birding on a regular basis. campout. Check the back page for details. Please submit 
Working bee boat trips are not essential to membership. your articles as early as possible. 
Come along to four local meetings a year—Mud Islands 
is especially topical at this time with channel dredging. Could | also take this opportunity to thank all contributors 
i ; for making my transition to the position of Editor a 
An Extraordinary General Meeting will be called in the pleasant experience. What a great team! 
near future. 
] | i Lorraine Phelan [Editor] 
For further information please contact Nola Haines 
Ph. 5278 2658 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 


2. 





Red Box Eucalyptus polyanthema, 


wo of my favourite trees grow side by side at the You 

Yangs. Wide-spreading, squat-trunked, with a dense 
grey-green crown diffused with red from the branchlets 
and the crimson edges of each round leaf. These ancient 
trees have a permanence, a solidity, a claim on their 
space. How old are they? One hundred, two hundred 
years? They were almost certainly among the trees 
remarked upon by the Geelong Field Naturalists on their 
excursion of 12 November 1911. The leader, Mr H.B. 
Williamson, reported: ‘Splendid trees of Red Box E. 
polyanthema, and Red Gum E. rostrata grew on the lower 
ground, the former in bloom, but in some cases infested 
with imitative galls’. They live in harmony with their 
crimson galls and their mistletoes, drooping bronze- 
leaved masses of Amyema miquelii, the Box Mistletoe. 





Red Box grows in dry, stony country, often on ridges and 
frequently in the company of Yellow Box, Red 
Stringybark, Longleaf Box and Red Ironbark. It is easy to 


Eucalyptus polyanthemos subsp. vestita Red Box 


...Valda Dedman 


pick it out from its companions because of its roundish 
leaves. It grows to only about 25 metres tall, with a short 
trunk, and may lean crookedly. | have found the bark in 
this part of the world to be grey, fine-fissured to scaly on 
the trunk and lower branches, but smooth and gum-like 
on the upper limbs. 





Eucalyptus polyanthemos (=many anthers) is aptly named 
for its profusion of small flowers with their showy white 
filaments, topped with anthers. The species was first 
described in Germany by Johann Schauer in 1843, from a 
specimen collected near Bathurst by explorer Alan 
Cunningham. The NSW form has longer, more lance- 
shaped leaves and is now known as subsp. /ongior. It also 
occurs around Lakes Entrance. In the Geelong region, 
where it grows in the Brisbane Ranges and at the You 
Yangs, Red Box is at the southern limit of its distribution. 


The buds and fruit are small (7x4 mm), borne in groups of 
3-7, in panicles (branching clusters of many groups of 
buds) at the end of the branchlets. Buds appear 10-12 
months before flowering. They are club-shaped with 
pedicels (stems). The cap is conical and shorter than the 
hypanthium (cup). The fruit is very small but numerous, 
pear-shaped or egg-shaped, with 3—5 valves enclosed at 
rim level. The rim is very thin and may be split. The disc is 
narrow and sunken or wide and flat. 


A tree may be mature but still produce a crown of round 
juvenile leaves for many years. It is worth taking a closer 
look at the leaves. The juvenile leaves are large and 
almost circular, with a distinctive notch at the apex, anda 
widely-spaced vein pattern that resembles a scalloped 
fan. The raised central vein is crimson and the whole leaf 
is covered with a dense reticulation of connecting veins. 
Juvenile leaves are sometimes quite bluish with a waxy 
bloom. Juvenile foliage from trees grown in the south of 
France is sent to florists in London. The grey-green 
leaves also attracted the interest of artists such as 
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Frederick McCubbin and Tom Roberts. Immature Red 
Box trees became a motif of works painted at the Box Hill 
Artists’ Camp of 1886. 


It is known as a good source of medicinal eucalyptus oil 
with a high cineol content. There are oil glands in the bark 
as well as the leaves. The timber is reddish and hard with 
interlocked grain. It is somewhat termite resistant, used 
for posts and sleepers, and is an excellent fuel. Red Box 
grows well overseas, flourishing in Santiago, Chile, and 
has also been planted in Cyprus, Japan, Kenya and 
around the Black Sea. 


The trees usually flower every second year, from October 
to January. They are insect pollinated, but do not produce 
much pollen for bees. The honey is pale, dense and 
difficult to extract from the combs, rather oily or tallowy in 
taste when new. Beekeepers regard the trees as 
unreliable yielders. Judging from the profusion of buds | 
noted in July, 2005 should be a bumper year. It is time to 
return to the You Yangs for a spectacular floral display. 





&» 


All photographs were taken by Valda Dedman. 
Boneseed Pull Report 


You Yangs 27 & 28 August 2005 


... Claire Greenwell 


‘Our hill’ is now remarkably clear of Boneseed above the 

hat an excellent weekend! Not only did we have East and West Walks south of the Saddle car park. A 

the best turnout of members in many years—five great effort by the Saturday crew had the Sunday crew 
on Saturday and seven on Sunday (including a visitor)— now tackling below the West Walk towards Rockwell 
the weather was glorious! The birds greeted us with Road. There is an area about 100m along the East Walk 
joyful calling to each other, Grey Shrike-thrushes, Spotted that will need small growth removed. This is a fine 
Pardalotes, Grey Fantails, Suburb Fairy-wrens, Fan-tailed example of how an area CAN be kept clear—the 
Cuckoos, three Wedge-tailed Eagles and many others. regeneration of eucalypts, wattles, mint bush (starting to 
flower), and many other understorey plants are a delight 
to behold! 





m 
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Rob Beardsley at the You Yangs GFNC boneseed pull 
August 2005, showing cleared area uphill and the 
downhill area we still need to do. 

Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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You Yangs, August 2005. Boneseed 
Chrysanthemoides monilifera ssp. monilifera 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Report of talks given by four members 


1. Judy Rowe 
Minerals at the Anakies 


J udy gave an illustrated account of 
some of the mineral specimens found 
in the last five years in the Anakies (30 km 
NW of Geelong ) during excursions with 
the Mineralogical Society. Of the three 
main scoria cones, the eastern one is 
being quarried and is accessed from 
Brownes Road. The rules when visiting 
the quarry are strict. Members of visiting 
groups have to sign in and equip 
themselves with safety boots, long 
trousers, gloves, hardhats and safety 
glasses. 


Some of the minerals referred to were as 
follows: 


e A Feldspar mineral which is not 
very common. This is of some 
interest to people involved in 
lapidary but is not very hard. 

e Apatite is a long crystal, with six 
faces, which helps to break down 
and give some richness to the 
volcanic soil. 

e Calcite (calcium carbonate) is a 
ubiquitous mineral found in many 
places in basalt and limestone in 
the Western District. 

e A tiny sapphire crystal and a 
green mineral of chromium 
dioxide found beside Browne's 
road. 

e A high temperature form of silica 
(silicon dioxide) known as 
cristobalite. 

e A garnet mineral found in a piece 
of rock. 

e A crystal of haematite which is an 
iron oxide mineral. 

e Magnesite (magnesium 
carbonate) is not very common. 

e Magnetite with shapely black 
crystals with eight sides. Its 
magnetic properties can be 
confirmed by means of a sensitive 
magnetic detector. 

e Dendrites are minerals, usually of 
manganese dioxide, which have a 
fern-like pattern. 

e Mesolite is a zeolite mineral which 
consists of thin needles and 
whiskery strands. 

° Olivine is fairly common and quite 
colourful. 


e A very small piece of an opal 
variety has a glass-like structure. 
e Small yellow crystals of a 


pyroxene mineral. 
e A quartz crystal with six faces of 


2 August 2005 


about equal in size instead of the 
more usual three large and three 
small faces. 


e Rutile is a heavy mineral extracted 
from sand mining. It contains 
titanium which has become 
important to use in paint in the form 
of titanium oxide. 


e. Triphylite is another high 
temperature form of silica with a 
glassy six-sided crystal. 


Zircon was found by panning dirt 
from the slopes of the eastern hill. 


2. Rob Ganly 
Projects at Alcoa 


Re is involved with a number of 
projects at Point Henry. He is the 
Birds Australia representative for the Point 
Henry Management Plan. This group 
overseas the management of the 
foreshore part of Point Henry. 


Alcoa Strike Plan 

This involves trying to devise ways of 
preventing birds hitting the power lines. In 
Feb 2000 Alcoa commissioned a bird 
collisions and amelioration options study 
at Point Henry, Victoria. They employed 
Eco-plan who did a detailed survey in 
what could and should be done there. A 
series of recommendations were made, 
but unfortunately, Alcoa did not pursue 
them because the cost of implementing 
the scheme was of the order of $500,000. 
In February 2001 during a fierce storm 
some 40 birds were killed by impact with 
the power lines. Following a protest from 
Trevor Pescott Alcoa commissioned Eco- 
plan to do a second survey. Margaret 
Cameron (who had been involved with 
surveys in the area since 1980) and Rob 
worked for 14 months on a survey to 
ascertain why, how and where the birds 
were hitting the diverters but Alcoa again 
did not follow up on that survey. More 
recently Alcoa is more aligned to matters 
involving environment and ecology. A third 
survey is to be started on 1 September 
and this will run for seven months. 


A map of the Point Henry region showed 
the survey area. The survey done in the 
year 2000 had shown that about 85% of 
the birds were hitting two sets of power 
lines (from Anglesea and the grid system) 
over a 2 km stretch. Rob had found that 
as birds cross from outer Corio Bay to 
Stingaree Bay they see a tree-line on high 
ground and fly up over one set of wires 
but do not see the wires of the second set 
of power lines. Diverters that were 
installed by Alcoa about two months 
previously were ineffective as they are not 


...Roy Whiteside 


phosphorescent or iridescent and 
therefore could not be seen at night. 


During the duck season, the majority of 
birds killed have been teal. The bigger the 
bird the greater the likelihood of it 
impacting with the power lines. 


Details of surveys over several years have 
shown 91 species recorded in 1998 and 
109 in 2004. Rob now does a survey four 
times a year on a seasonal basis. During 
times of inland drought, certain bird 
species come to the Alcoa wetlands and 
Moolap. 


Silver Gulls are a big problem at Alcoa as 
they nest and pollute everywhere. 
Numbers are very high in the summer. 
The Alcoa area provides good food and 
breeding conditions for raptors. Some 
thirty species have been recorded in the 
area. It is a good sanctuary for waders 
and migrant feeders because Alcoa is 
pumping water into the wetland area. It 
provides a good wild weather sanctuary. 


Rob made a request for volunteers to help 
with bird surveys. This involves recording 
details of time of year, weather, moon 
phase, tides, water level in ponds and 
topography. It is hoped that more trees 
planted in strategic places will encourage 
birds to fly over the top of the power lines. 
Diverters would be better placed where 
there are multiple wires rather than single 
ones. 


3. Lorraine Phelan 
Land for Wildlife 


his organisation is a voluntary scheme 

which aims at encouraging and 
assisting private landholders to provide 
habitat for wildlife on their properties. 
The concept was established in 1981 in 
Victoria at the instigation of the Bird 
Observer's Club and the Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment. 
The current state-wide coordinator is 
based in Bendigo with information collated 
in a data base. There are 13 officers 
employed by Department of Sustainability 
and Environment in Victoria and there are 
some trained volunteers who are mainly in 
the eastern suburbs of Melbourne. A 
plaque is awarded to people when they 
conform to the standards required. The 
logo has a Superb Fairy-wren on it 
because the process started at the 
instigation of the BOC of Victoria. A 
number is allocated for each property. The 
first property to be given a plaque was 
'Brickmakers' at Winchelsea. 
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Several years ago there was an 
advertisement for volunteer assessors in 
this organisation and after an interviewing 
process, Lorraine and Alison Watson were 
trained. The task of the volunteer 
assessors is to visit properties in the area 
of people who have applied to get plaques 
and also to revisit properties that already 
have plaques. Lorraine and Allison enjoy 
the visits to properties. 


Assessors work to protect remnant 
vegetation and environment with farmers, 
clubs, schools, bush blocks, recreation 
camps, golf clubs, local government and 
friends groups. At present 25% of the 
570,000 hectares on the register is 
protected wildlife habitat and that includes 
the largest landowner in Victoria which is 
the military establishment at Puckapunyal. 
Since the Victorian initiative the LFW 
scheme has become national and there 
are a number of governments and councils 
involved. Private landholders often have 
some wildlife habitat worth preserving. 
This contributes to the survival of remnant 
vegetation and native fauna. The LFW 
scheme works in conjunction with other 
land management organisations such as 
Landcare (the subject of the next talk). 
The benefits of being accepted are that a 
landowner gets a visit from someone who 
presumably has more knowledge about 
the environmental aspects of the area than 
the owner. Among the benefits are 
newsletters, excellent technical notes, 
signs, field days and information sessions. 
There is ongoing advice if wanted and 
contact with like-minded land owners. A 
property owner wishing to apply to join the 
scheme first fills in a form and an 
extension officer or volunteer visits the 
property. If and when registration is 
approved by the assessor, the owner is 
provided with a plaque with the LFW sign. 
If the property is later sold the LFW sign 
has to be handed back. The new owner of 
a property might be encouraged to go in 
for a repeat assessment. 


Assessment is granted when the property 
owner is preserving the natural 
environment by locking up the cat at night, 
fencing off a creek or wetlands from 
livestock, whether they are looking after 
their old trees with hollows, if they have 
tree shelter belts planted with local 
indigenous plants. Other considerations 
are the plans for the future for their 
property, their techniques for weed control 
and their general knowledge about 
mammals and invertebrates etcetera. 
Landholders are not expected to be 
experts but it is helpful if they can 
recognise some of the fauna and flora on 
their properties. LfW is now moving to full 
whole farm planning and looking at threats 
like land clearing, too much fertiliser, feral 
predators, pests and weed control, 
diseases (e.g. dieback) and fire. 


Lorraine keeps a list of all the local 
nurseries that provide indigenous species. 
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She has copies of council publications, 
plant lists, names of reference books 
etcetera and always walks around 
properties with binoculars. 


Assessors usually make a decision on the 
spot as to whether a person gets a plaque. 
Forms are filled in with details of wetlands 
etc. If registration is not immediately 
granted, follow-up advice is given to the 
applicant to help them obtain a plaque. 
The use of the plaque just as a status 
symbol (eg. to make the property more 
valuable because it has something in it) is 
discouraged. It is harder to get the plaque 
now because the emphasis is on 
preserving remnant vegetation and 
planting native trees indigenous to the 
area rather than just any type of Australian 
trees. 


4. Neil Mclnnes 
Landcare 


N eil has been working as a coordinator 
with the Upper Barwon Landcare 
network. Landcare is an Australia-wide 
program which has existed for about 20 
years. It works in a different manner from 
one area to another depending on the 
catchment authority. In the local area there 
are about 12 Landcare groups, each 
having a number of coordinators. The local 
network consists entirely of volunteers. 
Funding is provided via CMA to the 
network and then channelled to groups 
and private landholders. The local network 
was formed in 1997 and covers an area 
which includes Inverleigh, Murdeduke, 
Colac, Forrest, Deans Marsh, Bambra, 
Wensleydale and Winchelsea. The area 
includes volcanic plains, large farming 
areas, some high rainfall country, steeper 
country along the face of the Otways and 
many lifestyle properties. Much of the work 
is along waterways and this mainly 
involves fencing off (about 20 km of creek 
each year), tree planting, protection of 
remnant vegetation, salinity control, 

control of animal and plant pests. 

There is a junior Landcare program 
involving school children which was 
implemented in the hope that the children 
would bring along their parents and it has 
been a great success. A nine week 
program developed for a school at Dean's 
Marsh has proved to be a great success. 
Water monitoring is being done at ten sites 
and the conditions of creeks are checked 
on a long term basis. The group publishes 
a newsletter. 


Some specific examples were illustrated. 
Matthews Creek near Murroon is highly 
eroded as a result of considerable tree 
clearing since European settlement. Stock 
has helped to keep this area free of 
blackberries. Where willows have been 
removed there are some small native plant 
species growing close to the water in the 
form of sedges and rushes. A piece of the 
creek which meanders a lot has a 
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considerable fall in it. To lessen the risk of 
the creek breaking through, a number of 
rock structures were put in last summer 
along this part of the creek to help to slow 
down the flow of water and the amount of 
silt moving down the river. A fence has 
been added since this work and the edges 
of the creek will be re-vegetated this 
Spring. Matthews Creek is fairly important 
as Barwon Water takes a fair amount of 
water out of this creek. Near Birregurra 
the same creek has been fenced out 
recently and the trees have just been 
planted. Where cattle have been into the 
creek most of the vegetation has been 
denuded. This will be revegetated after 
fencing from livestock is applied. 


One of the main focuses is to control the 
nutrients and sediments. Along the 
Barwon there are crews and Conservation 
Volunteers employed to work on removing 
willows on Gosling Creek near Murroon. 
Landcare representatives go to festivals 
etc. to promote their activities and to drum- 
up business. Last year a soil day was 
organised at Winchelsea with some eighty 
farmers present for the discussion of soil 
health etc. There is to be another meeting 
shortly at Wensleydale to demonstrate soil 
tests ph, dispersion etcetera. There is 
monitoring of water and surveys of macro- 
invertebrates. 


All the trees that are supplied to land 
holders are locally indigenous and funding 
is provided for plants, fencing and guards 
at no cost to the landholder. 


A vote of thanks to the speakers was 
given by Deborah Evans 


Natural Vegetation 
Regeneration 
Workshop 


Thursday 8 September 


Venue: Marcus Hill hall, Cnr 
Bellarine Hwy and Banks Road 
(Vicroads Map 94 B5) 


Time: 9.45 am-3.30 pm 
Vegetation Ecologist: Dr Steve 
Hamilton, Senior Lecturer at the 
Dookie 

Cost: Nil 

What to bring: lunch, pen and 
paper. Tea and coffee supplied. 
Wear appropriate clothing. 


Registrations essential by 
Wednesday 7 September. 


Phone: Michelle Butler or Chris 
Gartlan on 5345 2200 
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Bird Observations August 2005 
... Barry Lingham 
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15 








This month has been notable for the large numbers of albatross rati 
seen along our shore lines from Point Lonsdale all the way to Cape -=-= 


Otway. The most common albatross has been the Black-browed, 
but good numbers of Shy Albatross have also been seen. Cape 
Otway is a great spot to view ocean birds and sightings of Yellow- 
nosed Albatross and Giant Petrels have been noted in the 
observations. It is pleasing to note the ten species of raptors 
recorded in the last month. Most are found in the district all year 
around, but the magnificent Grey Goshawk is more usually seen 
during the winter months. Double-banded Plovers have been seen 
up until early August, but they will soon head back to their breeding 
grounds in New Zealand. The recording of seven Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeaters in the Bald Hills heathland is an unusually large 
number of these hard-to-find birds. The heathland is in the first 
stages of flowering—a magnificent sight in late winter and early 
spring. The spring season should see many more records of 
breeding activity. Already, the lapwings, Red Wattlebirds and 
Magpies have been recorded nesting. This is the most exciting 
time of year for those of us that enjoy our birdlife and the local 
bushland. Make sure you find the time to get out and make the 


most of it 








M 


Peter Turner, Moolap Saltworks 
Winter Wader Count, 22 July 2005 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; CBI, Chris Blackney; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; EC, Esther Cohen; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; JCo, Joan Cohen; KC, Kay Campbell; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TSc, Ton Schat; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen 





Species 
Freckled Duck 


Australasian Shoveler 
Pink-eared Duck 
Giant-Petrel sp. 
Fluttering Shearwater/ 
Hutton's Shearwater 
Black-browed Albatross 


Shy Albatross 


Yellow-nosed Albatross 


Albatross sp. 


Black Kite 
Swamp Harrier 


Number 


146 
3 


54 
11 
150 
3 
50+ 


{ 


25+ 


Present 
1 


8+ 


17 


Date 


1/8 
2/8 


6/8 


18/7 


2/8 


3/8 


14/8 


14/8 


14/8 


14/8 


6/8 
6/8 


Comments 


Lake Lorne. 66 on 8/8. Water level quite high. 

Lake Modewarre NE, two on water with Eurasian Coot 
and one resting on shore with Grey Teal. 

Serendip 

Lake Connewarre SW, seen from Tait Point. 

Avalon Beach, in lagoon behind the beach. 

Cape Otway. Seen separately passing offshore. 

Cape Otway, passing offshore. 


Barwon Heads, close in to The Bluff. It flew slowly 
along wave lines into a stiff W breeze. The orange bill 
was conspicuous. 

Breamlea. One immature bird came very close to 
shore. 

Point Addis, at 1430, coming close to the cliffs 
occasionally. 

Cape Otway, passing offshore. At one stage 9 were on 
the water with 2 Shy Albatross and a Yellow-nosed 
Albatross squabbling over floating offal. A single bird 
that flew W had a grey collar and was considered to be 
an immature. 

Barwon Heads, well offshore from The Bluff, rising into 
a stiff W breeze, displaying white underwings and grey 
back. 

Point Addis, amongst the 13 albatross offshore. 

Point Addis, at 1430, coming close to the cliffs 
occasionally. 

Cape Otway, passing offshore. At one stage 2 were on 
the water with 9 Black-browed Albatross and a Yellow- 
nosed Albatross squabbling over floating offal. 

Cape Otway, on water with 9 Black-browed Albatross 
and 2 Shy Albatross squabbling over floating offal. 
Thirteenth Beach, Barwon Heads, Shy Albatross and 
Black-browed Albatross following a fishing boat and 
squabbling over floating offal. 

Point Addis, Shy Albatross and Black-browed 
Albatross, some floating on the water. 

Serendip 

You Yangs, a pair displaying over Barros. The adult 
male was ‘hooded. As the birds displayed they called, 
the male with the lower frequency call. 


Observer 


RMc 
RMc 


GMc 

RMc 

VC, JCo 

RMc, MHe, DHe, TSc 
RMc, MHe, DHe, TSc 


RMc 


TFI, PF 
RGa 


RMc, MHe, DHe, TSc 


RMc 
RMc 
RGa 


RMc, MHe, DHe, TSc 


RMc, MHe, DHe, TSc 


TFI, PF 


TFI, PF 


GMc 
RMc 





Species Number 


Brown Goshawk 


Grey Goshawk 


Collared Sparrowhawk 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 


Brown Falcon 


Australian Hobby 
Peregrine Falcon 


Painted Button-quail 


Double-banded Plover 


Banded Lapwing 


Masked Lapwing 


Present 


Kelp Gull 


White-fronted Tern 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 


Rose Robin 


Present 


Australian Magpie 


Pied Currawong 


Present 


White-winged Chough 


Mistletoebird 1 
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Comments 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre, perched on roadside 
fence post at 1100. 

Drysdale, closely chasing a Spotted Turtle-dove 
away from Lake Lorne. 

Serendip 

West Barwon Dam, a white phase bird flying about 
and soaring over the forest on the S shore. 
Wallington, a female flew across Bellarine Highway. 
[Square-cut tail and S shape to trailing edge of 
wings] 

Paraparap, flying N into a head wind over 
intersection of Nortons Road and Vickerys Road. A 
sooty-black adult bird. 

Point Addis Road, with a Peregrine Falcon, circling 
above the flower farm at a height of about 100m. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, flying overhead. 
Serendip 

Queens Park, circling high over Barwon River at 
0945. 

Lake Modewarre E, hovering in strong wind over 
grassland, dropping to catch prey. 

Melaleuca Road, Leopold, with prey. 

Point Addis, resting on cliff-top in the morning sun. 
Point Addis Road, with a Wedge-tailed Eagle, 
circling above the flower farm at a height of about 
100 m. 

You Yangs, an adult female with bright 'rust' 
shoulder patch, spotted by DHe 50 m from where 
he located one 27/5/04. 

Black Rocks, a few in or near breeding plumage. 
Lake Connewarre delta. Many birds in or near 
breeding plumage. 

Black Rocks-Thirteenth Beach, several in breeding 
plumage. 

Apollo Bay, on sand bank near mouth of Barham 
River. 

Dog Rocks, in a wheat-sown paddock on Dog 
Rocks Road 

Newtown, nesting on gymnasium roof of Geelong 
College Prep School. [A pair nested in same place 
15/7/04. See Geelong Naturalist Feb. 2005, p. 12) 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, a pair with a 
nestling on the front lawn. First for the year. Second 
nestling seen 5/8. 

Aireys Inlet, flying E offshore of lighthouse. 'Dirty' 
white underbody, dark patches around face, white 
tail. Later reference to HANZAB matches "third 
immature' 

Apollo Bay, with Crested Terns on sandbars near 
mouth of Barham River. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea. 4 together at a patch of 
flowering Common Heath. 

Zillah Crawcour Park, a male bird with a Grey 
Fantail. The robin stayed in one tree and 
occasionally dropped to the ground or lower 
branches with the fantail and quickly returned to the 
higher branches. Also seen in same tree on 28/7. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, carrying grass from 
paddock to bush near W. P North Track. On 17/8 
feeding flying juvenile W of West Track. 

Queens Park, near footbridge, sitting in last year's 
nest in River Red Gum. 

Helena Street, Highton, one pulling strips of bark 
and searching for insects. The other was on the 
ground nipping seedheads off dock, leaving the 
seedheads on the ground and biting pieces of the 
stems right down to ground level. 

You Yangs, 4 flocks. One group nest-building in 
Yellow Gum. 

Barwon River, Newtown, a female feeding in branch 
overhanging path. The bird swallowed one white 
berry and then immediately excreted seven sticky 
white seeds onto the path below. 
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Observer 
BAt 


RMc 
GMc 
RMc, MHe, DHe, 


TSc 
RMc 


RMc 


TFI, PF 
TFI 
GMc 
BAt 
RMc 
GMc 


RMc 
TFI, PF 


RMc, MHe, DHe, 
TSc 


RMc 
RMc 


GMc 
RMc, MHe, DHe, 
TSc 
RGa 


RGa 


DE 


RMc, MHe, DHe, 
TSc 


RMc, MHe, DHe, 
TSc 
RMc 


CBI, EC 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Rosalind Smallwood 5258 2660 bigred@pipeline.com.au 

: i Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

“ P Bretan Clifford 52221249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 

j Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 

“ “ Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 


Lorraine Phelan 52430636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 

Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Coming Events 
SEPTEMBER 2005 OCTOBER 2005 


6 General Meeting: Small mammals and fungi—Kylie Annett 4 General Meeting: Workshop on grasslands 

13 Plant Group biodiversity—Kate Hill and Andrew Hill 

15 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Buckley Falls area. 11 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series: Grasslands 
Leader: Bryant Attwood 16 Excursion: Limestone and basalt grasslands 

15 Bird Group: Population changes to Australian birds due biodiversity—Kate Hill, Mark Trengove, Andrew Hill 
to habitat alteration—Wayne Longmore 20 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula. 

18 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges, Ted Errey Nature Circuit. Leader: Peter Bright 
Leader: Dick Southcombe 20 Bird Group: Geelong Finches—John Newman 

30-Oct3 Club Campout: Homerton State Forest 14-18 SEANA Campout: Mallacoota 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Thursday evening, 22 September, 2005, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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